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1 1 4 Reviews of Books 

Georges Chastellain: £,tude sur I'Histoire Politique et Litteraire du 
XV e Siecle. Par Gabriel Perouse, Docteur es Lettres. (Paris: 
Honore Champion. 1910. Pp. 161.) 

Here is a discriminating study of the Burgundian chronicler written 
with a delicate appreciation of the historic and literary values of 
Georges Chastellain and of the rank he deserves in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. At the same time there is no oblivion to his shortcomings either 
as recorder or poet. To one who has quarried the extant books of 
Chastellain's Chronique for contributions to two biographies, it is a pro- 
found satisfaction to welcome this work of M. Perouse which does 
ample justice to its subject in marvellously brief space. 

Chastellain belonged to a family of castellans of Alost, a village near 
Ghent. Thus he was Flemish of origin but the nation he was proud to 
claim as his own was Burgundy, that shadowy realm, ill defined yet 
almost materialized during the writer's lifetime. In his mind it was 
a realm subordinate to and inalienable from France. Attempts to sever 
the one from the other, such as the alliances between the Burgundian 
dukes and England, seemed to him heinous crimes. His own statement 
of himself is : "I who am not English but French, who am neither 
Spaniard nor Italian but French, the servant of two Frenchmen, the 
one King the other duke, I have written of their deeds and disputes." 
He was imbued with feudal devotion to his overlords but the duke 
came first. He could never have deserted him for the king as Com- 
mynes did. His life from I405[?] to 1475 covered the events of the 
Anglo-French wars and the Franco-Burgundian quarrels, the periods of 
Henry V. and VI., of Jeanne d'Arc and Charles VII., of Philip and 
Charles of Burgundy, of the early years of Louis XI. In close touch 
with the ducal court as he was, the author had many opportunities for 
observing political events as they passed, and he did not wait until his 
old age to recount his half-forgotten experiences like Olivier de la 
Marche. His complete Chronique tells the story of a little over half a 
century down almost to the author's death. Unfortunately only a por- 
tion of the manuscript has been found and there are many disappointing 
breaks in the narrative. Though Burgundian sentiment is all-pervad- 
ing, it is evident that Chastellain sets a high ideal for himself and con- 
scientiously tries to be fair, just as he tries to show foundation for 
his statements of events where he was not present by inserting docu- 
ments, letters, etc., into his text. The bits of real color in the narra- 
tive of what he actually saw are charming. His own personality was 
kept scrupulously in the background even at these points of reminiscence 
and he is provokingly silent about himself, according to the etiquette of 
his time. Naturally he lacks perspective. Any contemporary must do 
so, as M. Perouse points out, but his honesty as an observer is very 
evident, especially in the passages where the events described are pain- 
ful to him. In 1473, Charles of Burgundy gave him golden spurs and 
changed his title of chronicler to indiciare, but even in his capacity 
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as official historian Chastellain permits his doubts of the duke's wisdom 
to appear, and his apprehension of impending misfortunes foreshadows 
the disaster of Nancy occurring two years after the writer's death. 

In his consideration of the Opuscules and Poesies of Chastellain, 
M. Perouse shows the same sympathetic and critical acumen as in 
dealing with the Ckronique. In the occasional works the subjects are 
always connected with the Franco-Burgundian crises and always used 
to develop the author's fundamental feudal principles. There are some 
interesting passages, some vivid pictures, but the choice of words is 
often very tiresome. His diction is far more labored and affected than 
in the Chronique. 

The poems are the least poetic portion of the man's work. The 
sparks of divine fire that flash out from time to time in his prose, the 
dramatic power shown in his narrative, do not illumine the long-drawn- 
out rhymed disquisitions. It was natural to his time to feel that cer- 
tain topics demanded measure and every cultivated person was expected 
to use it. There are some poetic passages in Chastellain and he is cred- 
ited with the invention of one metre used freely by Cretin and Jean 
Masot. M. Perouse gives perhaps more honor to the poems than they 
deserve but that is the only criticism to be applied to his review. 

Ruth Putnam. 

Histoire de la Marine Frangaise. Tome IV. En Quete d'un 
Empire Colonial: Richelieu. Par Charles de la Ronciere, 
Conservateur-Adjoint, Chef de la Section de Geographie a la 
Bibliotheque Nationale. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1910. 
Pp. 740.) 

There is something of the spirit of Richard Hakluyt in M. de la 
Ronciere — something of his patient devotion to completeness, his om- 
nivorousness, and above all his intense nationalism which glows be- 
neath the sober scholarship of his successor's massive documentation. 
The work has its defects but they are the defects of its qualities. It 
is not a naval history nor is it a history of colonial and commercial 
enterprise. It is an attempt to combine the two with excursuses into 
admiralty and trade organization. 

Though we may bow in respect to a man who dares to till so vast 
a field, we may regret he was not content with something more nearly 
within the compass of human endeavor. The outcome is a certain 
barrenness, for all the heroic husbandry — an intense growth but sparse 
fruition. We get an exhaustive if somewhat thin chronicle of minute 
naval enterprises, but very little that can throw light on the tactical or 
strategical progress of the time. There is little attempt moreover to get 
perspective and proportion by comparison with concurrent movements 
elsewhere. M. de la Ronciere's indifference to any point of view that 
lies outside France is indeed his main stumbling-block. The present 



